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Editorial Comment 


Developing Administrative Talent 


HE renewal of federal appointments of 
men who received their training and 
background in municipal work indi- 
cates that the “Washington magnet” is as 
strong as ever. The apparent desire of the 
federal government to make major strides 
toward administrative improvement — es- 
pecially in the face of a possible national 
emergency — is only to be commended. One 
of the first steps toward this improvement is 
the solution of the long recognized problem 
of the shortage of adequate administrative 
personnel. Local governments may well take 
proper pride in the recognition that the men 
who have developed in municipal work are 
selected for Washington positions. 
Nevertheless, it is a sad commentary that 
the federal government has not recruited and 
developed more administrative brains within 
its own service; and it is a sad commentary 
on the local government service that the loss 
of a very small number of key men is so 
severely felt. As the situation exists today, 
every time that the federal government dips 
into local government to hire the man con- 
sidered best fitted for the job, it is a case of 


improving the federal service at the expense 
of the local service. It is unfortunate that 
the supply of trained men is so small that 
this competition for administrative talent 
creates a local personnel problem. 

_The answer to this problem is clear. We 
must build up a bigger supply of potential 
administrators in both the federal and local 
services. There are indications that the 
federal government is building its future per- 
sonnel program with this end in mind, but 
it will be some years before any such efforts 
bear their full fruit. If, however, Washing- 
ton never hired away another administrator 
who had been trained in city government, 
the difficulty of obtaining competent admin- 
istrative personnel would still hinder the im- 
provement of local government. Private 
industry has been an admittedly poor train- 
ing ground for municipal administrators, 
supplying — with numerous notable excep- 
tions — either those who were cast-offs or 
those who considered government work as 
something to tide them over to a more profit- 
able era. If city government is to obtain 
competent administrative personnel, there 
appears to be one definite course open—the 
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development of a real career service which 
will be so attractive to the best of our 
younger minds that they will enter the city 
service while still young, in the prospect of 
advancing on a merit basis, by training, to 
top administrative positions carrying prestige 
and respect in the community. 

We have no new methods of obtaining this 
career service to reveal — for many years 
people have talked about numerous ways. 
But at some point each individual must stop 
musing about how nice it would be if some- 
one else would only get busy and attain the 
desired end, and himself begin to take steps 
to promote a career service. Let us, then, not 
consider every factor needed for the perfec- 
tion of such a service, but instead suggest 
three simple steps which a city administrator 
can take in progressing toward the ultimate 
goal. 

1. Recruit new employees on the lower 
levels whenever possible. Through this 
method, emphasis may be placed on native 
ability and education rather than on fre- 
quently irrelevant experience. Under the 
present method, the result has been to endow 
the private employers with young people of 
ability and to relieve them of their less sat- 
isfactory older employees. If the emphasis 
is shifted, as suggested, younger persons with 
educational training which makes them po- 
tential administrators will be permitted and 
encouraged to begin their careers in the city 
service. 

2. Build a comprehensive training pro- 
gram for all classes of personnel. Such a pro- 
gram will, first, aid in increasing standards 
of service, and thus raise the prestige of 
municipal employment in the eyes both of 
the employee and of the public. Second, 


training is a fundamental step in a career 
service—it provides the vital link which per- 
mits government to give to its employees an 
“education” directly related to the work they 
are doing and will do, and thus makes pos- 
sible the filling of vacancies of all types from 
within, instead of from without, government. 
A training program need in no wise wait for 
better recruitment policies. Even without 
having directed their employment policies at 
hiring potential administrators, most cities 
have within their service some individuals 
who are more capable of top administrative 
work than those recruited at higher levels 
from outside government. But to take ad- 
vantage of this supply of talent, the person- 
nel program must give these persons an 
opportunity to prove their worth by making 
available to them the training necessary for 
administrative positions. 

3. Make the city service more attractive 
to administrative personnel by recommending 
and encouraging increased financial remu- 
neration for those positions in which the 
salaries are farthest out of line with work of 
comparable importance and responsibility in 
private and federal employment. In this 
respect, both private industry and the fed- 
eral government now have a _ tremendous 
advantage in recruiting men for top posi- 
tions. 

Administrators who see fit to follow these 
suggestions should not expect to see their 
problem solved over night. The full benefits 
of a career service are reaped in the years to 
come, not in the present. But wise admin- 
istrators who actually take these definite 
steps toward the establishment of a career 
service will be aiding both their cities and 
government in general. 


CSO 
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Annual Municipal Reports —1939 Models 


By RICHARD H. CUSTER* 





Administrative Assistant, Village of Winnetka, Illinois 


The annual reports received from 103 cities in 1939 represent substantial 
improvement in design and content over those issued five years ago. 


UDGING from the 1938 models that 
have been received by the International 
City Managers’ Association, annual mu- 

nicipal reports, having only partially weath- 
ered one major transition, are now showing 
signs of entering on a new transitory stage. 
The first major transition through which 
annual reports have been passing is a change 
from dull, statistic-filled reports of telephone- 
book proportions to attractively bound, well- 
designed, and pictorialized accounts of mu- 
nicipal activities. Although an attractive de- 
sign is by no means common to all of the 102 
reports received thus far, it is to a fair ma- 
jority. This could scarcely have been said 
five years ago. 

More than half of the reports issued to 
cover 1938 activities are 6” x9” in size, 
while another 25 per cent of them, mostly 
mimeographed, are 842” x 11”. Cities both 
large and small are discovering that mimeo- 
graphed reports can be both attractive and 
inexpensive. The mimeographed reports of 
Saginaw and Flint, Michigan, include several 
charts and graphs, while the Saginaw report 
also contains an artist’s sketch of a sewer 
project under construction. The mimeo- 
graphed report of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
features several effective pictographs as well 
as simple line charts. Lithoprinting, which 
permits the use of half-tone illustrations and 
is in many cases less expensive than printing, 
was used effectively by Highland Park, 
Michigan, and several other cities. The 
typical 1938 annual report, however, is a 
printed report. 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Custer, A. B., 1938, 
Amherst College, has done graduate work at the 
University of Chicago; was a research assistant, 
Kalamazoo Bureau of Municipal Research, and 
later part-time apprentice, International City 
Managers’ Association, during 1939, prior to his 
recent appointment at Winnetka. 
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ATTRACTIVE DESIGN 


Although the majority of the reports is- 
sued this year are between 25 and 55 pages 
in length, eight unusually long reports 
brought the average length to 71 pages. 
While municipal officials have generally cut 
down the length of their reports in the last 
several years, they nevertheless appear to 
realize that the citizen must still be led into 
the text if the report is to accomplish its 
purpose. Accordingly, most of the reports 
have attractive covers and introductory sec- 
tions. One-third of the covers were illus- 
trated in some manner, San Jose and San 
Diego, California, each featuring a colored 
panoramic spread on the front and back of 
their reports. Kalamazoo, Michigan, repro- 
duced a cancelled bond in color, above the 
legend “A Debt Free City,” on the cover of 
its 1938 annual report, while Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, made use of a striking night scene 
to provide black and white contrast on its 
report cover. The Berkeley report also em- 
ploys a black plastic ring binding to heighten 
the contrast effect. Several other cities in- 
creased the attractiveness of their reports 
by using metal spiral or ring binding. 

The introductory section of the reports in 
almost all cases includes an organization 
chart of the city government and a foreword 
or letter of transmittal. A table of contents, 
a directory of city officials, a tabular review 
of the year, and a list of problems to be 
faced in the future also appear at the front 
of many of the reports. One of the best or- 
ganization charts is that of the Saginaw, 
Michigan, report. Entitled “How Saginaw 
Citizens Obtain Their Municipal Services,” 
the chart illustrates and lists the serv- 
ices of each governmental unit and indicates 
the relationships between each agency. 
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Rochester, New York, which issued its first 
annual report this year, included in it a brief 
foreword entitled “About This Book,” indi- 
cating the purpose of the report, by whom 
it was prepared, and the cost of its publica- 
tion. The summary of the annual report pre- 
pared for general distribution in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, contained an introductory 
statement to citizens called “You and Your 
Town,” which reads as follows: 


What do you think of when you hear the 
words “Town Government”? Do you think of 
police protection, schools, health, roads, relief, 
or taxes? 

All of these things are ways in which the town 
of Greenwich serves you. In fact, the perform- 
ance of these and other public services is the 
sole reason for the existence of the town govern- 
ment. 

As a taxpayer, either directly or indirectly, 
you pay for these services. You elect the people 
who administer them for you. 

It is your responsibility to be accurately in- 
formed about your town, so that when you, as a 
citizen, must make decisions affecting the wel- 
fare and the future of the entire community, 
you can make them with understanding. 

In this book we have tried to tell you briefly 
the story of the town’s business during the past 
year, and to point out some of the problems 
which still need to be solved. 

Read it, and if, at the end, you have any fur- 
ther questions, your Town Officials will be glad 
to. answer them. 


A realization that the annual report is 
aimed primarily at the citizen-taxpayer is 
indicated in other ways by many of the re- 
ports received. As a part of its introductory 
material, the Fort Worth, Texas, report in- 
cludes a section called “Citizen and General 
Governmental Activity” which describes the 
activities related to local government that 
were carried on by certain civic organizations 
during the year. A practical directory of im- 
portant city offices and dates appears on the 
back cover of the Albert Lea, Minnesota, re- 
port, while Greenwich, Connecticut, pub- 
lishes a glossary of governmental terms, a 
town calendar, and a section called “Voters 
and Votes” in the summary of its annual re- 
port for 1938. The tone of the Bronxville, 
New York, report is illustrated by a feature 
called “Friendly Suggestions.’ This section 
includes such items as: 


| October 


It Wou.Lp BE HELPFUL IF: 


1. Residents would observe carefully the 
parking and traffic regulations. 

2. Parents would encourage children not to 
ride bicycles on sidewalks. . . . 

6. Taxpayers would attend the public meet- 
ings held to discuss budgets for the village, 
schools, and town which are held each year in 
April, May, and December. 

Not only is busy Mr. Citizen likely to be 
attracted to these reports by pleasing covers 
and the prominent display of features de- 
signed to arouse his direct interest, but in 
many of the reports highly attractive illus- 
trative material tends to maintain his in- 
terest. Photographs, charts, and graphs are 
more widely used than they were five years 
ago, and are so designed as to supplement 
the text in a simple but vivid manner. The 
Cincinnati, Ohio, report portrays civil service 
applicants going through performance tests, 
while Pasadena, California, also makes a 
special and worth-while effort to include peo- 
ple and action in the photographs printed 
throughout its report. The frontispiece of 
the San Mateo, California, report consists of 
an architect’s sketch of a proposed civic 
center for the city. 

A great deal of ingenuity is shown by 
many cities in presenting statistical data in 
the form of charts or graphs. Photographs 
of an official with hand extended invite closer 
attention to the charts and graphs of the 
Wichita, Kansas, report, while an impressive 
effect is obtained in the Berkeley, California, 
report by two graphs which are superim- 
posed on photographs of the activity repre- 
sented. Pictographs and pictorial statistics 
appear in many of the reports, and in some 
cases municipal services as well as statistical 
data are presented in pictorial form. The 
Charlotte, North Carolina, report, for ex- 
ample, traces in pictures the procedures fol- 
lowed by the purchasing department in buy- 
ing supplies for the city. 


TRANSITION IN CONTENT 


The high standards of design and attrac- 
tiveness achieved by many of these reports 
promise soon to be matched by equally high 
standards of content. Not only have city 
officials learned how to report, but the re- 
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ports of some progressive cities indicate a 
growing knowledge of what to report. One 
sign of the beginning of a transition in the 
content of annual reports is a more thorough 
coverage of municipal services. A number of 
cities, for example, include material on the 
public schools and _ libraries 
which are generally not under 
the direct control of the mu- 
nicipal corporation and which 
have been neglected in annual 
reports of former years. 

The trend toward more thor- 
ough reporting is also illustrated 
by the appearance in a few re- 
ports of material on the housing 
and planning activities of the 
city government. Although 
these activities are in their in- 
fancy in most cities, a few an- 
nual reports indicate an aware- 
ness of the problems connected 
with them and, in a few cases, 
outline a program for solving these problems. 
The Rochester, New York, report relates the 
history of planning in the city, describes the 
organization of the planning agency and its 
relation to the city zoning authorities, men- 
tions the subdivision activities and proposed 
projects of the planning agency, and hints 
that a long-term financial plan will be form- 
ulated. An account of the construction and 
expenditures under several local housing 
schemes is given in the report of the city of 
Durban, Natal, South Africa, which also in- 
cludes a map of occupied areas in the city 
as compared with land available for indus- 
trial and residential development. 

The reporting of material increasingly in 
terms of municipal functions, policies, or 
problems, rather than in terms of depart- 
mental units and routine activity, constitutes 
a second phase of the incipient transition in 
the content of annual reports. The San Jose, 
California, report covers all of its municipal 
activities under 11 functional titles and 
treats under personnel, for example, the re- 
tirement and training programs of the police 
and fire departments. A number of reports 
which retain the departmental approach ef- 
fectively present their material on the basis 
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of the problems faced by each department. 
Outstanding in this respect is a treatment in 
the Rochester, New York, report of the re- 
lief problem faced by the department of 
public welfare. Three pictographs answering 
the questions “‘How Many are Unemployed 
in Rochester,” “How Many are 
on Relief in Rochester,’ and 
“Who is on Relief and Why are 
They There” supplement the 
text in this section of the report. 

Some reports give special em- 
phasis or separate treatment to 
projects or developments car- 
ried on by other governmental 
units but related to local prob- 
lems. The Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
port devotes special attention to 
a federal housing project in the 
city and to co-operation be- 
tween local and federal authori- 
ties in developing a flood con- 
trol program for the vicinity. A 
special supplement on a state forest develop- 
ment near Two Rivers, Wisconsin, appears 
in the report of this city. 

A new approach to the content of financial 
information is also apparent in some of the 
1938 reports. The traditional and lengthy 
itemization of receipts and disbursements is 
replaced in the Stratford, Connecticut, and 
Saginaw, Michigan, reports by concise state- 
ments of income and expense for each fund 
accompanied by an explanation of changes in 
current surplus during the year. More atten 
tion is being given to financial policies and 
prospects with regard to resources as well 
as expenditures. The financial report of West 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, shows in charts the 
ten-year trend of village revenues from prop- 
erty taxes, revenues from other sources, and 
village expenditures, and in the accompany- 
ing text analyzes the reasons for these trends 
and their significance. 

The Omaha, Nebraska, financial report 
includes a table comparing the tax burden 
on a typical home with the cost of private 
utility services provided to that home during 
the year. Tables indicating the distribution 
of the year’s tax dollar are widely used, one 
of the most attractive appearing in the 
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Auburn, Maine, report. In reporting on city 
debt, the best reports indicate the amount of 
debt in relation to property values and the 
legal debt limit, describe the city’s credit 
rating, and present a history and schedule of 
debt retirement. 


PROMPTNESS AND DISTRIBUTION 


With a transition in the design of annual 
reports apparently well under way, and with 
increasing signs of a new approach to the 
content of these reports, some consideration 
might be given to a third transition which 
has yet to be undertaken by reporting offi- 
cials. A majority of the reports must be 
rated low in the promptness with which they 
were issued and in the distribution which 
they received. A questionnaire sent to the 
reporting cities indicates that the typical 
1939 report did not appear until three 
months after the end of the period covered 
and that in the median city there was only 
one copy printed for every 25 citizens. In 
the average city there are over a hundred 
citizens for each copy of the report. 

If the annual report is to avoid the criti- 
cism of containing nothing but ancient his- 
tory it should appear within six weeks, at 
most, after the end of the period covered. 
If it is to be worthy of the expense involved 
in producing it, the content of the report 
should reach every home in the city, as it 
does in most of New England. This means, 
roughly, one copy for every four citizens. 
It is in the direction of greater promptness 
and wider distribution that reporting officials 
must begin to move in order to elevate the 
annual report to its proper place in the ad- 
ministrative program of the city. 


Cities IssuING REPORTS 


Annual municipal reports received in re- 
cent months from the 103 cities listed below 
will be put on exhibit at the 26th annual 
conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association which will be held in 
Detroit on October 9 to 12. 

Under 10,000—Chico, California: Green- 
wich and Killingly, Connecticut: Palm 
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Beach, Florida; Quitman, Georgia; Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; Hazard, Kentucky: Brewer, 
Mount Desert, and Pittsfield, Maine; Mans- 
field, Stoughton, and Walpole, Massachu- 
setts; Crystal Falls, Huntington Woods, 
Kingsford, and Plymouth, Michigan; Alli- 
ance, Nebraska; Fanwood, New Jersey: 
Bronxville and Larchmont, New York: Bed- 
ford, Ohio: El Reno and Norman, Okla- 
homa; Oregon City, Oregon; Milton, New 
Kensington, and West Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania; Bellows Falls and St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont: Fredericksburg and Salem, Vir- 
ginia; Rhinelander and West Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and Grand’Mere, Quebec. 

10,000 to 30,000—San Mateo, California: 
Boulder and Grand Junction, Colorado; New 
London and Stratford, Connecticut; Talla- 
hassee, Florida; Ames and Mason City, 
Iowa; Atchison, Kansas; Auburn and Ban- 
gor, Maine; Norwood and Mansfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; Ann Arbor and Highland Park, 
Michigan; Albert Lea, Minnesota; Great 
Falls, Montana; Glen Cove and Mamar- 
oneck, New York: Sandusky, Ohio: Sa- 
pulpa, Oklahoma; Carlisle, Chambersburg, 
Ellwood City, and Hanover, Pennsylvania: 
Winchester, Virginia; Beloit, Fond du Lac, 
and Two Rivers, Wisconsin; Outremont and 
Westmount, Quebec; Winnetka, Illinois. 

30,000 to 100,000 — Berkeley, Pasadena, 
and San Jose, California; Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Richmond, Indiana; Topeka, 
Kansas; Lexington, Kentucky; Arlington, 
Massachusetts; Kalamazoo and Saginaw, 
Michigan; Joplin, Missouri; Jamestown, 
New Rochelle, and Schenectady, New York: 
Charlotte, North Carolina; East Cleveland, 
Ohio; Lynchburg and Roanoke, Virginia; 
Kenosha, Wisconsin; and Verdun, Quebec. 

Over 100,000 —San Diego, California: 
Hartford, Connecticut; Wichita, Kansas: 
Louisville, Kentucky; Flint, Michigan: 
Omaha, Nebraska; Rochester, New York: 
Cincinnati and Toledo, Ohio; Portland, Ore- 
gon; Chattanooga, Tennessee; Fort Worth, 
Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; Spokane, 
Washington; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and 
Durban, Natal, South Africa. 
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City Managership in Michigan 


By GEORGE C. S. BENSON* 


Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


City managers and others who attend the annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association in Detroit on October 9 to 12 will 
be interested in this appraisal of the council-manager plan in Michigan. 


Watcu Us Grow! 


ITY managers coming to Detroit this 

month for the annual conference of 

the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation will be carrying coals to Newcastle 
when they discuss the advantages of profes- 
sional management of municipal affairs. 
Michigan has more manager cities than any 
other state in the Union—48 at the last 
count, and Michigan has the greatest total 
number of years under municipal manager- 
ship—809. Florida is runner-up on both 
counts—with 40 cities and 599 manager- 
years. Today almost a million Michiganders 
are living under manager rule and, if the 
proof of the pudding is in the requests for 
second helpings, they apparently like the 
managerial flavor. 

In the year 1908 which marked the adop- 
tion in Staunton, Virginia, of the idea of an 
appointive executive, Michigan laid the 
foundation of better city government by 
adopting a home rule provision in the new 
state constitution, and although there were 
some apparent restrictions on municipal 
choice, the cities under the liberal enabling 
act of 1909 started the forward movement 
which has never lost momentum. Inciden- 
tally, the “timing” was effective, for it per- 
mitted the state to take full advantage of 
Richard S. Childs’ nation-wide campaign for 
the manager plan. 

Michigan, then, has to some extent been 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Benson, Ph. D., 1931, 
Harvard University, has been on the faculties of 
American University, The University of Chi- 
cago, and Harvard University; was chief re- 
search consultant, Council of State Governments. 
1934-36; and is now a member of the Michigan 
State Planning Commission and director of the 


curriculum in public administration, University 


of Michigan. 


manager-minded for over a quarter century. 
The first cities to take the step were three 
medium-sized towns in the then declining 
lumber area of the northwestern lower pen- 
insula—Big Rapids, Cadillac, and Manistee 
—which installed the new form of govern- 


’ ment during the first half of 1914. The year 


1915 saw the addition to the list of Grand 
Haven, a resort and commercial town, and 
Jackson, a thriving industrial city. The fol- 
lowing year Alpena, Grosse Pointe Shores, 
Petoskey, and Albion followed suit. Inci- 
dentally, Albion is the only Michigan city 
which has ever abandoned the plan by vote 
of the people. For political reasons it changed 
back to the mayor-council system in 1929. 

Within two years, then, of the initial 
plunge by Big Rapids, the manager plan had 
spread to cities of all sizes within widely 
varying types of area—farming, industrial, 
and metropolitan—and the movement con- 
tinued to grow. By the close of 1920, 25 of 
the total 164 American manager cities were 
in Michigan. Crystal Falls, Grand Rapids, 
Royal Oak, and Sault Ste. Marie had joined 
up in 1917; Birmingham, Kalamazoo, 
Otsego, Plymouth, and Three Rivers in 
1918; Alma, Lapeer, Pleasant Ridge, Port- 
land, and St. Johns in 1919; and Muskegon 
in 1920. 

Whereas the original disproportionate ratio 
of Michigan manager cities to the total num- 
ber somewhat declined, subsequent develop- 
ments in this state have more than matched 
those elsewhere, and it has always had more 
than 10 per cent of the total. Among the 
new entrants into the field during the five 
years 1921 to 1925 were Bay City, Benton 
Harbor, Escanaba, Ferndale, Gladstone, 
Ironwood, Kingsford, Mount Pleasant, Mus- 
kegon Heights, Stambaugh, and Sturgis. It 
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should be mentioned that five of these are in 
the Upper Peninsula, as is “the Soo” which 
adopted the manager plan in 1917. Conse- 
quently, by the end of 1925 the plan had 
achieved wide geographical distribution. 

The tendency for the system to expand 
into wider areas and to be adopted by munici- 
palities differing markedly in size, wealth, 
commercial interests, and basic industries 
continued. East Detroit, Flint, Iron River, 
Manistique, Oak Park, and St. Joseph soon 
acquired managers, and even after the Great 
Depression settled like a pall over the indus- 
trialized state of Michigan in 1931, new 
cities continued to swing their allegiance 
from traditional governmental forms—Gray- 
ling, Harbor Springs, Rockford, Saginaw, 
Huntington Woods, Davison, and North 
Muskegon. 


Wuy So Many? 


Accounting for the rise and spread of all 
institutions is a favorite indoor sport and the 
city-manager system in Michigan has not 
been neglected by the “inquiring mind.” 

A hypothesis has been advanced that the 
industrial nature of the state—first as a cen- 
ter of mining and lumbering activities, now 
as a leader in automobile and other manu- 
facturing—accounts for the popularity here 
of the manager plan. It is argued that men 
used to direct management of business affairs 
would be particularly alive to its advantages 
in municipal government. Unfortunately for 
this theory, it appears that resort cities and 
agricultural centers have been as enthusiastic 
as industrial cities over the plan. 

The effectiveness of concerted propaganda 
has also been cited as an important cause of 
the widespread movement. Careful study, 
however, has failed to disclose any likely 
source of such “salesmanship.” It is true 
that many of the earlier charters were 
drafted with the advice of Professor Robert 
T. Crane, then of the University of Michi- 
gan, but he writes that he was “always very 
cautious about recommending the manager 
form.” Some later charters received the 
benefit of counsel from Professor Thomas 
H. Reed of the University, who had been a 
city manager, but this probably also applied 
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to the drafting stage and not to that of pre- 
liminary decision. The Michigan Municipal 
League, which has assisted with many char- 
ters, has reviewed the administrative organi- 
zation of the manager form when advice as 
to forms was requested, but only a very few 
of the 48 manager charters postdate the es- 
tablishment of a League secretariat. 

The Municipal League meetings which 
have been regular and well attended since 
1899 may have been influential in spreading 
the manager plan. Several addresses were 
made about the plan—one by Ossian Carr 
in 1914, and another by Gaylord C. Cum- 
min, then city manager of Grand Rapids, in 
1917. Probably more important than these 
formal papers were the informal conversa- 
tions between municipal officials at the meet- 
ings. 

On the whole it seems that the manager 
plan has flourished in Michigan chiefly be- 
cause it proved its worth where first installed 
and because neighboring cities were alert 
enough to avail themselves of the satisfac- 
tory results of the early experiments. Of 
course certain factors facilitated the spread 
of the idea. Michigan’s peninsular character 
and good roads tend to produce a psycho- 
logically “well-knit” state. Evidence of this 
can be found in the tendency of Detroit 
papers to print more news items stemming 
from 450-mile-distant Escanaba than from 
Toledo which is only 60 miles away. Broad 
highways over relatively flat country mini- 
mize the difficulties of communication and 
transportation. In addition, many Michigan 
cities are “new.” This statement is by no 
means irrelevant. A “new” city is made up 
of a population which has travelled—even if 
only for short distances, and such a popula- 
tion is likely to be more amenable to new 
ideas in city government than one which has 
remained in one place. 

It was of course necessary to have a state 
constitution and laws which ‘sanctioned the 
new form of government. These Michigan 
has had for 30 years. The legislative enabling 
act which required city charters to provide 
for an elected mayor might have been a seri- 
ous handicap, but a wise court has not inter- 
preted the clause to mean popular election of 
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the mayor as mayor and has not interfered 
with the manager plan. 

While it was feasible to establish city 
managerships under Michigan home rule leg- 
islation, the latter has not been particularly 
encouraging. In most states home rule acts 


have erected no stiffer hurdles 
than the three-fold process of 
charter revision in Michigan: 
an initiative petition signed by 
15 per cent of the voters; an 
election on the issue of charter 
revision; and finally a vote in 
favor of the new charter. The 
complexity of the machinery 
has not, however, stopped the 
spread of the manager plan and 
more than half of the 80-odd 
home rule cities aave estab- 
lished this form. The good 
administrative record of Mich- 
igan managers in their cities is 
probably the cause of this good 
state record. 


TENURE OF OFFICE 


That Michigan regards its managers with 
more than passing enthusiasm is evidenced 
by their average tenure of almost six years 
in the cities they are now serving. First 
awards for managerial longevity go to 
George Johnston, who was appointed man- 
ager of Cadillac in 1918; Theodore H. 
Townsend and F. L. Jenkins, who took over 
the affairs of St. Johns and Portland, re- 
spectively, in 1919; and Henry A. Sherman, 
who has been manager in Sault Ste. Marie 
since 1920. No one-season fashions, either, 
are Arthur H. Bennett of Grosse Pointe 
Shores, Charles A. Nelson of Stambaugh, P. 
T. Mitchell of Petoskey, and A. J. Berst of 
Pleasant Ridge, whose municipalities have 
retained them in office for 16, 15, 14, and 13 
years, respectively. Probably best news-copy 
in the Michigan manager field is the case of 
the twin cities of St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor, whose destinies have been guided by 
the “twa corbies’—Herman G. Crow and 
Harry H. Crow (unrelated). The former 
has been manager for 10 years, the latter for 
half that time. 
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EFFECTIVENESS 

Long before Dale Carnegie’s sun had 
risen, Michigan managers had evidenced no 
mean ability to win friends and influence 
people, and had been active in interstate and 
intrastate municipal co-operation. 

When the first meeting of the 
City Managers’ Association was 
held in Springfield, Ohio, in De- 
cember, 1914, all three of Mich- 
igan’s managers were present. 
Although they constituted 37% 
per cent of the total attendance, 
with customary Michigan mod- 
esty they refrained from pack- 
ing the ballot box in favor of a 
Michigan president or a Mich- 
igan site for the next conven- 
tion. However, Ossian E. Carr, 
then manager of Cadillac, was 
elected the first secretary and 
treasurer after reading a paper, 
“Co-operation and How to Ob- 
tain It,’ which has long been regarded as a 
classic in manager literature. 

Important, too, has been the role of the 
Michigan managers in the Michigan Munic- 
ipal League’s perpetual battle for municipal 
self-government and municipal better gov- 
ernment. It is not fortuitous that most of the 
active participants in the League Personnel 
Service—that great experiment in the co- 
operative handling of an administrative 
problem—are manager cities. 

Individually the manager cities are also in 
the van of progressive government. One of 
the first experiments in public works cost ac- 
counting was in Flint, Kalamazoo is break- 
ing trails in the field of public works plan- 
ning, while St. Joseph and Escanaba have 
been making governmental history by their 
wise utilization of tax-delinquent land. 

Recently as member of a state commis- 
sion, the writer was faced with the problem of 
“getting across” to Michigan municipalities 
certain information which might prove very 
valuable but which was undoubtedly fairly 
complex and difficult to digest. The best 
method of approach was discussed with sev- 
eral persons and the same answer was re- 
ceived everywhere. “Try it on the managers. 
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If anyone can get it, they can.” It was tried 
on the managers, and they did get it. This 
one experience with progressive alertness and 
the mature experienced governmental atti- 
tude of the managers indicates why state 
departments, the federal government, and 
the public administration center in Chicago 
have developed the habit of looking to Mich- 
igan manager cities when they are seeking 
able and dependable men. 

Comparisons between manager and non- 
manager cities in Michigan have been all too 
few but those which have been made indicate 





PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


THis Side UTOPIA 

The author has no intention of painting 
a picture of Michigan managership which is 
inhumanly perfect. In this state, as else- 
where, some flaws are discernible without a 
microscope. One city has had six managers 
in nine years. Fortunately, it now seems to be 
settling down under an unusually competent 
man. Another city has had five managers in 
four years. Politics and corruption are not 
completely absent in a few other manager 
cities. The best that can be said is that in- 
stability and politics and corruption charac- 


TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL DATA FOR 48 MICHIGAN CITIES 


1936 Assessed 1936 Tax Levy 




























that the former are operating at a high level 
of efficiency with relatively lower expense. A 
study made in 1938 of two medium-sized 
Michigan cities of approximately equal pop- 
ulation showed that the manager city main- 
tained on a budget 25 per cent lower equally 
high-grade and equally extensive municipal 
activities. Another broader survey made in 
1936 of 21 manager cities and 27 nonman- 
ager cities with populations between 3,000 
and 10,000 indicated that although average 
population was greater and average per cap- 
ita assessed valuations were lower in the 
manager cities, the tax rates for both debt 
and operating purposes were also lower (see 
Table I). Unmeasured factors may also be at 
work in the production of statistics like 
these, but the figures do seem to involve evi- 
dence that Michigan managers are steering 
in the direction of better goods at less cost. 
The tax levy per capita in 1936 averaged 
$11.67 for 21 manager cities as compared 
to $14.76 for 27 nonmanager cities. 





1930 Valuation Oper- 
Population Total Per Cap. ation Debt Total 
Average For 21 Mgr. Cities....00.00...... 5,931 $4,919,387 $829 $53,006 $16,215 $69,221 
Average For 27 Nonmegr. Cities 5,053 4,750,592 940) 58,318 16,252 74,570 
1936 1936 
Tax Rate Per $1,000 Val. Tax Levy Per Capita 
Oper. Debt Total Oper. Debt Total 
Average For 21 Mgr. Cities................... $10.77 $3.30 $14.07 $ 8.94 $2.73 $11.67 
Average For 27 Nonmegr. Cities.......... 12.28 3.42 15.70 14.76 


11.54 3.22 


terize nonmanager cities to a far greater 
extent. 

A more specific criticism can be leveled at 
Michigan managers. Their effective knowl- 
edge is in all too many cases confined to 
engineering and whereas engineering is an 
important and, in some situations, a domi- 
nant aspect of municipal administration, it is 
never quite the whole. More than one Mich- 
igan manager has lapsed into inglorious re- 
tirement because he depended too completely 
on his accountant in financial matters. Sev- 
eral others might justly be charged with an 
almost exclusive interest in waterworks and 
sewerage — to the detriment of municipal 
recreation and welfare projects. Fortunately, 
the longer a manager remains in office the 
poorer engineer he becomes—and the better 
and more rounded an administrator. It is 
indeed this tendency of Michigan managers 
to grow with their jobs which is one of the 
most encouraging aspects of the history of 
city management in this state. 
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University In-Service Training for Public 


Employees 


By LAURENCE MICHELMORE* 
In Charge of Public Service Training, Wayne University, Detroit 


ASSAGE of the federal George-Deen 

Act in 1936 provided additional en- 

couragement to publicly supported uni- 
versities in their efforts to establish training 
programs for public employees. By extend- 
ing federal aid for vocational education in 
trade and industry to include “public and 
other service occupations” this Act at least 
partially solved one of the problems in- 
volved in the development of such programs. 
Under the Act it became possible to finance 
training activities without charging fees so 
high that employees would be deterred from 
participating. 

When funds were made available, Wayne 
University extended its public service train- 
ing by the organization of non-credit courses 
designed especially for public employees in 
the Detroit area. Within the University, 
the program was entrusted to the School of 
Public Affairs and Social Work, under the 
direction of Lent D. Upson. The first two 
years’ experience with this program illus- 
trates one approach to in-service training by 
which a university, facilitated by federal 
and state aid, can assume a larger respon- 
sibility for higher standards of public serv- 
ice. 

Courses Offered. The Wayne University 
program has included 24 separate courses, 
some of which have been repeated. Alto- 
gether, 33 classes have been organized with 
a total registration of slightly more than 
1,200 public employees. The courses have 
included various phases of assessing, polic- 





* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Michelmore received an 
A. B., 1930, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Ph. D., 1939, Harvard University; 
was formerly staff member of California Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, Idaho Works Prog- 
ress Administration, Michigan Tax Study Com- 
mission (1938); and is an instructor in 


government, Wayne University, Detroit. 
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ing, personnel, public parks, public works, 
office work, welfare, urban transportation, 
and general government. 

Except in four or five cases, the content 
of each course falls largely within the scope 
of a single department. Courses paralleling 
a departmental function appear to be much 
more popular with the employees than those 
which cut across departmental lines, such as 
Local Government Law and The Govern- 
ment of Detroit. The desire to learn more 
about the immediate job appears to be 
greater than the desire to develop a general 
background. 

Instructors. In most cases instructors are 
governmental officials, usually department or 
bureau heads. Other courses are conducted 
by members of the staffs of Wayne and 
neighboring universities, or by persons pri- 
vately employed. In any case, an attempt is 
made to secure instructors with actual expe- 
rience in the fields in which they are giving 
courses. 

Various methods of instruction are em- 
ployed. Chief reliance is placed on lectures 
and class discussion, but considerable use 
is also made of visual materials and other 
instructional aids, such as slides, films, and 
wall charts. Mimeographed notes and free 
or inexpensive bulletins and pamphlets are 
distributed in many of the courses. 

A modest compensation is paid to the 
instructors, usually $10 for each two-hour 
class session. A portion of this is reimbursed 
by the State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education from George-Deen Act and state 
funds. The balance is met by student fees. 
Not all of the courses offered are reimburs- 
able, however. 

With the aid of George-Deen funds, fees 
are kept substantially below those for reg- 
ular University work. The present range is 
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from one dollar to three dollars. Fees are 
varied on the basis of the length of the 
course and the income group represented. 

Prerequisites. There are no educational 
prerequisites. However, enrollment is 
limited to those public employees who may 
be expected to benefit from the training. 

Time and Place of Meeting. The major- 
ity of the courses include 16 weekly meet- 
ings of two hours each, but some are as 
short as 12 weeks and others continue for as 
long as 20 weeks. Courses are usually sched- 
uled to correspond to the regular university 
semesters, but on occasion a course may 
start later or continue longer, as suits the 
convenience of the employees and the in- 
structor. 

Most of the classes are held in the late 
afternoon from five to seven, or in the even- 
ing from seven to nine, the latter appearing 
to be the more popular period. Usually, 
classes meet at the University which is 
centrally located, but rooms in a city office 
building and elsewhere are used when more 
convenient. 

Examinations, Grades, Certificates. Be- 
cause of the experimental nature of the pro- 
gram, an attempt is made to avoid rigid 
policies or rules until their need may be 
clearly demonstrated. Examinations, for ex- 
ample, are included as part of most of the 
courses, but not in all. Grades are given 
in some courses, determined usually on a 
simple “completed” or ‘‘noncompleted”’ basis. 

As yet no arrangements have been made 
for awarding certificates for the completion 
of either single courses or groups of courses. 
If it is decided to award certificates, they 
may be issued retroactively for courses al- 
ready completed. 

Integration with Governmental Agencies. 
To help integrate the program with the pub- 
lic departments, a committee of public offi- 
cials and University representatives has been 
organized. This group considers such ques- 
tions as the relation of training to promo- 
tions, incentives which may be offered em- 
ployees to undertake courses, objectives of 
in-service training, and the development of 
training curricula. 

At present, no credit is given toward pro- 
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motions or salary increases, which would be 
difficult to arrange because of the civil serv- 
ice provisions of the Detroit charter. How- 
ever, it is expected that the completion of 
training courses will give employees a com- 
parative advantage in promotional examina- 
tions, in their service ratings, and in sub- 
jective evaluation by their superiors. 

No agency officially gives time off for 
attendance at training courses, but many 
department heads permit changes in em- 
ployees’ schedules in order that they may 
attend. 

Co-operation is freely given by the staff 
of the civil service commission, the heads 
of the operating departments, and the city 
employees’ association. Close co-operation 
is also given by the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research. The integrating com- 
mittee mentioned above is a beginning to- 
ward formalizing these relationships. 


RESULTS OF TRAINING 


Although the experience with this pro- 
gram is somewhat brief to justify many final 
conclusions, certain preliminary observations 
may be made. 

1. Supervisors and employees will actively 
support training courses which are directly 
related to the performance of everyday 
tasks. Employees appear to be much less 
interested in courses which bear only indi- 
rectly on their daily work. 

2. Course fees of two dollars or three 
dollars do not seem to deter employees from 
participating, but fees of five dollars or 
seven dollars appear to be so high as to dis- 
courage some employees from enrolling. 

3. Training courses contribute to an em- 
ployee’s ability to perform his duties more 
effectively. Although a comprehensive check 
of the effect of training courses on job per- 
formance has not yet been made, several ad- 
ministrators and supervisors have reported 
that an improvement has been noticed in 
the work of employees who have taken such 
courses. Several supervisors have commented 
on the improved morale which has resulted 
from the increased interest in the prob- 
lems and work of their agencies. Informal 
discussions of job problems have become 
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more frequent and more spirited among em- 
ployees. 

4. An indirect consequence of the train- 
ing program has been the disclosing of un- 
suspected individual differences among em- 


ployees. In the exploratory examinations 
given at the beginning of some 
of the courses it has been found 
that some employees with many 
years of service have a dis- 
tinctly limited knowledge of 
their field of work. This is es- 
pecially true of principles, oper- 
ations and techniques which are 
not used by an employee in his 
daily work, although they may 
be used by other employees in 
the same office, perhaps by 
workers at adjoining desks. 
Subsequent examinations have 
also revealed differences in im- 
provement, or in “learning 
ability.” 

As a result, the weakness of making pro- 
motions in the service, without some means 
of objective measurement, has been em- 
phasized, leading to the voluntary adoption 
of promotional examinations by department 
heads in a few cases. 


PrRoBLEMS To BE SOLVED 


Many problems which have appeared in 
the development of this program still await 
solution. Foremost of these, perhaps, is 
the relation of this particular activity to 
other training endeavors. What training ac- 
tivities should be undertaken by the univer- 
sity, and what activities should be re- 
served for training programs sponsored by 
departments, public personnel agencies, as- 
sociations of officials, high schools, vocational 
schools, and others? Within the university, 
how should an exclusively in-service train- 
ing program be related to the other curricula, 
such as engineering, law, accounting, busi- 
ness administration, nursing and social work? 

Several perplexing questions are involved 
in the establishment of course standards. On 
the one hand it may be maintained that if 
courses are entirely voluntary, and if no 
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credit is given toward degrees or toward 
promotion, it is immaterial what standards 
are adopted in each course. Yet if credit 
toward promotion might later be given, or if 
certificates might be awarded for completing 
certain groups of courses, then uniform 
standards would be quite neces- 
sary. 

The lack of organized teach- 
ing material in many fields, and 
the absence of trained instruc- 
tors, increase the difficulty of 
developing new courses. For- 
tunately, manuals of procedure, 
textbooks, and other materials 
which can be made the bases of 
courses are constantly appear- 
ing, although teaching materi- 
als, both textual and visual, are 
still lacking in many fields. Ex- 
perienced administrators seem 
to be able to acquire within a 
short time teaching techniques 
adequate to do a very commendable job of 
instructing. 

In those fields in which teaching materials 
or trained instructors are not available, the 
most practicable plan may be to organize 
discussion groups or conferences, similar 
to the conferences which have been used suc- 
cessfully in other fields of vocational edu- 
cation, particularly for foremen. 

In-service training cannot be achieved by 
any single method, nor by any single type of 
agency. Universities have an opportunity to 
contribute to the training of public employ- 
ees, not only through regular liberal arts and 
professional curricula, but also through spe- 
cialized courses especially planned to meet 
their needs. 

Indeed, public universities would seem to 
have a dual responsibility for such a pro- 
gram. As educational institutions, they have 
a responsibility to provide educational op- 
portunities for these persons. As part of the 
governmental organization, they have a re- 
sponsibility to other governmental agencies 
and to the citizens to aid in achieving a more 
adequate personnel and more effective ad- 
ministration, 








Municipal Public Relations 


ll. Surveying Public Relations 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The first step in improving a city’s public relations is to survey present relation- 
ships. The what, the why, and the how of such a survey are discussed here. 


HE first of this series of articles dealt 

with the meaning of public relations, 

the scope of a public relations pro- 
gram, and the logical steps in establishing 
such a program. The first step suggested was 
an appraisal of present relationships between 
the city government and the public, and the 
second was a survey of administrative poli- 
cies, attitudes, contacts, and procedures to 
explain public attitudes and to reveal the 
“weak spots” in the city’s public relations. 
These two steps together comprise what 
might be called the public relations survey. 
The immediate objective of this survey is 
to find the answers to three questions: Who 
makes up your public? What does your pub- 
lic think of you now? What are you doing 
(or failing to do) now that may explain the 
public’s attitude? 


ANALYSIS OF THE PUBLIC 


It is a common error to refer to the public 
as if it were a definite, homogeneous body. 
We carelessly say that “the public” wants 
such-and-such, or “the public” will not stand 
for this or that action. In one sense the pub- 
lic of a city government might be defined as 
all the residents of the city. But this sweep- 
ing definition is not quite accurate, for some 
nonresidents may be important members of 
the public. Even if this slight inaccuracy is 
overlooked, the definition is valueless, for 
rarely if ever do all the residents take a com- 
mon stand, participate in any given contact 
with the city government, or have the same 
interests in the city’s program. The public 
in reality is made up of individuals, each of 
whom is different. Fortunately it is not nec- 
essary, for public relations purposes, to deal 
entirely with individuals. Individual con- 
tacts will be discussed in a later article, but 


here the importance of groups will be 
stressed. 

The city may be said to have not one but 
many publics, in the sense that there are a 
number of groups with more or less common 
interests. These groups are not the same in 
every community, nor do they have a con- 
stant membership or identity in any one city. 
A few of the more common city “publics” 
may be mentioned, however, by way of illus- 
tration: (1) taxpayers—who may be further 
classified according to types of taxes: (2) 
geographical groups or neighborhoods: (3) 
business and industrial groups; (4) school 
children; (5) parents of school children; (6) 
church groups; (7) labor organizations: (8) 
relief clients: (9) operators of amusement 
centers; (10) racial groups; (11) financial 
houses and creditors; (12) vendors of city 
purchases; (13) city employees; (14) ap- 
plicants for city jobs; (15) officials of other 
governments. 

In some cases different departments and 
agencies of the city government may have 
their own special publics. The finance de- 
partment is responsible for most of the con- 
tacts and relationships between the city and 
financial houses. The purchasing office deals 
with the various concerns that supply the 
city with material and equipment. The per- 
sonnel agency handles most of the contacts 
with persons seeking city employment. The 
treasurer’s office is the focal point for those 
who have tax bills to pay. In other cases 
the interests of these special publics may cut 
across several departments, as do those of 
geographical groups or neighborhoods. 

Most individuals will belong at one time or 
another to several of these groups. If, for 
example, a man is a banker, a home-owner, 
and the father of school children, he will 
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have a number of direct interests in the city 
government — interests which may at times 
be partially conflicting. As a banker, he may 
hold city bonds or lend the city money on a 
short-term basis, and he will therefore be 
concerned with the city’s fiscal procedures 
and with the collection of city taxes for debt 
service. He may also demand a special po- 
lice detail to protect his bank during certain 
hours. As a home-owner and taxpayer he 
may belong to a taxpayers’ association con- 
cerned with reducing city taxes, but he may 
also belong to a local improvement associa- 
tion interested in securing a city park in his 
neighborhood. Finally, as a father of chil- 
dren of school age, he will have a special in- 
terest in the educational program of the city 
and also in protecting his children from the 
temptations of the various vice elements in 
the city. In his several roles as creditor, tax- 
payer, property owner, and father he may 
not adopt any consistent policy or attitude 
toward his city government, yet if in any of 
these roles his relations with the city are 
strained, his total impression of the city gov- 
ernment is likely to be an unflattering one. 

This concept of the public as a number of 
groups is by no means a new idea. Political 
scientists have for many years been study- 
ing the behavior and political influence of 
interest blocs and pressure groups, and pro- 
fessional politicians have for an even longer 
time realized that if individual and group 
interests are satisfied the “general public” 
need not be feared. 

The reason for emphasizing here the com- 
plex character of the public is that the public 
relations activities of so many cities fail to 
recognize this diversity of interest. Only 
those phases of the city’s program affecting 
large numbers of citizens have commonly 
been regarded as influencing public relations. 
Municipal reports and publicity have too 
often been directed at everybody in general 
and nobody in particular. The good will of 
a few groups—such as taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions—has been actively solicited, while in- 
terests of other groups have been slighted or 
ignored. No public relations program can 
be truly effective unless it is recognized at 
the outset that every contact, direct or in- 
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direct, with any citizen or group of citizens 
must be embraced by the program. 

It should be made clear that the object of 
this analysis is not to encourage the special 
interest approach to municipal problems or 
to make the public relations program merely 
a series of special concessions. One of the 
purposes of a comprehensive public relations 
program is to secure an improved public un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the city gov- 
ernment as a whole, a point which will be 
discussed in greater detail in a later article. 
For survey purposes, however, emphasis 
should be placed upon analysis rather than 
upon synthesis and co-ordination. 

The first step in the public relations pro- 
gram, then, is to study the public—to under- 
stand its composition and to recognize the 
varied patterns of interest with respect to 
municipal affairs. Only when this has been 
done will it be possible to draft a “tailor- 
made” program that conforms to the particu- 
lar needs of any community. 


APPRAISING PUBLIC ATTITUDES 


It is not enough, however, merely to iden- 
tify the various publics of the city. It is also 
desirable to appraise as accurately as pos- 
sible the present relationships between the 
city government and all of its publics. Such 
an appraisal will suggest errors of commis- 
sion and omission in the city’s previous pub- 
lic relations activities and will indicate what 
phases of the future program need the great- 
est or most immediate emphasis. 

How can public impressions of, and atti- 
tudes toward, the city government or any of 
its agencies be appraised? In small cities 
and towns this may be a fairly simple task, 
for officials may be more or less personally 
acquainted with most of the residents. In 
larger places, however, the problem is not 
so simple. 

Probably the most reliable method of ap- 
praising public opinion and attitudes is to 
prepare a questionnaire to be distributed to 
a representative sample of residents. Some 
experiments along this line have already been 
made. Leonard D. White several years ago 
made some very interesting studies of the 
prestige value of municipal employment in 
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Chicago and in other cities... The Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly is now engaged in sampling 
public attitudes and opinions with regard to 
personnel administration, by means of ques- 
tionnaires distributed among visitors to the 
New York World’s Fair and in a few selected 
cities. The growing popularity of opinion 
polls on public questions (Gallup polls, For- 
tune Magazine polls, etc.) suggests another 
possible medium of opinion appraisal. 

For the present, however, there are several 
serious obstacles in the way of using this 
method of opinion measurement in a public 
relations survey. In the first place, opinion 
sampling requires special skills. The deter- 
mination of the sample, the selection and the 
wording of the questions, and the interpreta- 
tion of findings are not jobs for inexperi- 
enced hands. To do a thorough job would 
also require a considerable expenditure of 
time and effort, if not of actual cash. Fur- 
thermore, there may be some indirect diffi- 
culties. To circulate a questionnaire asking 
for opinions and attitudes concerning the 
city government and city employees might 
actually do immediate damage to the city’s 
public relations. If the survey showed a 
very low public regard for the city govern- 
ment, and if the findings were made public, 
the results might be made a political issue. 
A hostile press or opposition group could 
make great capital of such information. 
There might also be an injurious effect on 
employee morale. These dangers might be 
avoided by careful handling of the survey, 
but they should not be ignored. 

In view of these difficulties it is probable 
that most city officials will prefer to employ 
less elaborate methods of appraising public 
attitudes. Several other techniques may be 
suggested. 

1. Informal sampling. If a number of 
city officials would seek informally to ascer- 
tain the attitudes and impressions of such 
individuals as they may normally encounter 
in their official or private capacities, consid- 


1The Prestige Value of Public Employment 
in Chicago (1929), and Further Contributions to 
the Prestige Value of Public Employment 


(1932), hoth published by the University of 


Chicago Press. 
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erable information might be collected. No 
pretense of scientific measurement can be 
made for such informal research, but it may 
reveal some weak points in the city’s public 
relations activities. Regardless of the imme- 
diate findings, all city employees should be 
on the alert in their personal contacts for any 
attitudes or reactions toward the city or its 
program. 

2. Advisory bodies. Administrators in 
some cities rely on more or less formal ad- 
visory bodies composed of representatives of 
important interest groups within the city. 
Such bodies may not only reflect current 
public opinion, but they may also be used as 
a testing ground for new proposals. Although 
these advisory bodies seldom represent all of 
the city’s publics, they may be very useful in 
reflecting popular reactions to municipal ac- 
tivities and practices. 

3. Voluntary statements by individuals 
or groups. Such statements may appear in 
a variety of forms. Petitions signed by a 
number of citizens may bear direct evidence 
of popular opinion or attitudes. Clubs, asso- 
ciations, labor unions, and other groups of 
citizens often adopt resolutions or issue 
public statements revealing their attitudes 
toward the city administration or certain of 
its activities. Complaints and requests for 
information are especially important from a 
public relations point of view, because they 
indicate that the citizen is sufficiently inter- 
ested in some aspect of the city administra- 
tion to take positive action. Newspapers 
provide another expression of individual and 
group opinion. Not only editorials but let- 
ters to the editor should be carefully fol- 
lowed for their hints as to which administra- 
tive activities meet with popular approval, 
which arouse antagonism, and which merely 
cause confusion. 

4. The city council. As elected represent- 
atives of the people, members of the city 
council may be expected to reflect public 
opinions and attitudes in some particulars. 
That is one of their principal functions. In 
addition to their appraisal of the more gen- 
eral attitudes and opinions of their constitu- 
ents, council members are frequently ap- 
proached by individuals or groups that have 
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grievances to be aired or proposals to make. 
All of these provide material for the public 
relations survey. 

5. Elections. Since elections are as a 
rule concerned with personalities or with 
public policies, they seldom provide any di- 
rect information as to public attitudes to- 
ward administrative personnel, procedures, 
and the like. Careful analysis of election 
campaigns and results, however, may pro- 
vide some useful information. Slogans and 
platform planks, while they may have little 
specific content, do give some idea as to 
popular prejudices and sense of values. 
When candidates are seeking re-election, the 
criticisms of their opponents may often indi- 
cate features of the administrative program 
that are unpopular or are susceptible to mis- 
construction. Likewise the records and state- 
ments of those who are re-elected may point 
to certain appeals that meet with public 
favor. The vote on propositions may also 
yield hints as to public attitudes. In other 
words, election results in themselves produce 
little information for the public relations sur- 
vey, but the incidents and byplay of elections 
often reveal broad currents of public opinion 
that are significant from the public relations 
point of view. 


APPRAISING THE ADMINISTRATION 


In addition to the identification of the 
city’s publics and the appraisal of the pub- 
lics’ attitudes and opinions with regard to 
the city government, there should be a 
critical examination of the city administra- 
tion itself. This examination might be ap- 
proached from at least three different angles. 

First, city agencies and services might be 
matched against the list of all of the various 
publics to see what agencies, personnel, or 
services may affect each interest group. This 
would help in accounting for the favorable 
or unfavorable attitudes found in any group 
and would also indicate the possible channels 
or mediums for improving relations with 
each group. 

Second, the results of the opinion and at- 
titude survey might be used as the starting 
point for the examination. If they showed 
definitely favorable or unfavorable attitudes 
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toward any department or service, the reason 
for this attitude should be sought. The rea- 
son may be found in the personal attitude of 
employees, in procedures or methods, or in 
the quantity or quality of publicity. 

Third, every point of contact, direct or 
indirect, between the city and a citizen 
should be carefully checked in an attempt 
to reduce friction and to make relations with 
the public more cordial. The details of this 
examination will be suggested in subsequent 
articles in this series, but a few points may 
be suggested as illustrations. Every pro- 
cedure in which citizens are required to par- 
ticipate—registration and voting, tax pay- 
ment, applications for licenses, etc—should 
be critically examined to see if it could be 
simplified or made more convenient for the 
taxpayer. All employees who have regular 
contact with members of the public should 
be appraised on such points as personal ap- 
pearance, ability to handle complaints or re- 
quests for information, and courtesy. All 
public buildings should be appraised as to 
cleanliness, arrangement of offices, lighting, 
and other factors that may affect public 
opinion. In short, the public relations im- 
plications of every phase of the administra- 
tion should be examined and evaluated. 

Some private institutions have called upon 
a number of their customers to help them in 
such a survey. These customers are asked 
to be very frank in their criticisms of com- 
pany personnel and procedures and to sug- 
gest any changes that would make it more 
convenient or pleasant for them to deal with 
the company. Such a technique might well 
be adapted to municipal purposes. The citi- 
zens participating in this part of the survey 
should not all be business men or represent- 
atives of any other special public. What is 
sought is the “customer” point of view, not 
expert opinion. Best results will probably be 
obtained by having each citizen make his 
observations and report independently, and 
all reports should be held confidential. 


SUMMARY 


The public relations survey, then, consists 
of three basic questions: What is the com- 
position of the public? How satisfactory are 
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the city’s relationships with each of its pub- 
lics? What is the city doing, or failing to 
do, that may account for the present status 
of its public relations? A number of sug- 
gestions have been made as to survey meth- 
ods, but there has been no attempt to pre- 
scribe any exact procedure. The reason for 
this lack of specific advice is twofold. In 
the first place, there has been insufficient 
experience with such surveys by municipal 
governments to justify any blueprint sug- 
gestions. The field is wide open for experi- 
mentation. Secondly, the survey methods 
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will depend in part upon local circumstances. 
Large cities will require more formalized 
techniques than small cities, and differences 
in the character and traditions of local gov- 
ernments must also be considered. The ob- 
ject of this article is not to propose systems 
or techniques but to emphasize the impor- 
tance of having this basic information before 
any comprehensive public relations program 
is launched. It is simply common sense to 
make a careful appraisal of the status quo 
before any reforms are drafted or put into 
effect. 


New Fronts in Research and Administration 


By WILLIAM E. MOSHER * 


Dean, Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 
Chairman, Governmental Research Association 


The Governmental Research Association is to be reorganized 
and a new national organization of persons interested in the 
art and science of public administration is to be established. 


HE annual conference of the Govern- 
mental Research Association was held 
at Princeton, New Jersey, on Septem- 
ber 6 to 9. The attendance surpassed all 
previous records, partially due to the pres- 
ence of a considerable number of adminis- 
trators from the Washington area. The 
nucleus of the audience consisted of staff 
members of bureaus of governmental re- 
search and of taxpayers’ associations who 
constitute the bulk of the regular member- 
ship of the Association. In addition there 
were a number of practical administrators 
and a sprinkling of academic men interested 
in the administration of government. 
Important matters of policy concerning 
the future of the Governmental Research 
Association were the center of discussion at 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Mosher has been pro- 
fessor of political science and dean of the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs of Syracuse University since 
1924; has directed a number of official federal 
and state surveys in personnel and utility fields 
since 1918, and is author of several books in 
these fields. 


several of the meetings. Two decisions are 
sufficiently significant to be of general inter- 
est. One has to do with a reorganization of 
the membership of the Governmental Re- 
search Association, and the other with the 
proposal for setting up a new national or- 
ganization of those interested in the advance- 
ment of the science of public administration. 


To REORGANIZE THE GRA 


Lent D. Upson, of the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, outlined the plan 
for reorganization of the GRA, giving em- 
phasis to the bureau of research and tax- 
payer organizations as_ citizen-supported 
agencies whose primary purpose it is to 
improve the conduct of government through 
the impartial and objective compilation and 
interpretation of the facts in the interest of 
the whole citizenry. It was emphasized and 
re-emphasized that research is but one of the 
tools with which citizen-supported agencies 
operate to achieve their purpose. They use 
their research for two ends. The first is to 
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make the citizens of the locality in which the 
agency is operating acquainted with feasible 
improvements. In other words, they aim to 
develop an intelligent public opinion which 
will lead to the adoption of progressive meas- 
ures in the management of governmental 
affairs. The second end-goal is 
by the same means to counsel 
with public officials, with this 
same objective. According to 
the record some agencies will 
concentrate on the one and 
other agencies on the other, 
while in some cases the policy 
of the agency embraces both ob- 
jectives. 

As never before the impor- 
tance of the bureau of research 
and taxpayers’ groups was 
stressed from the point of view 
of citizen support and citizen 
education. It was considered 
that this emphasis called for a 
reorganization of the Governmental Research 
Association in line with the above purpose, 
on the ground that organizations of this type 
have in common not alone the techniques 
and consequences of research, but also a 
variety of other problems that justifies the 
association in a formal organization of the 
men and women who are identified with these 
movements. It was, therefore, decided that 
in the future the Governmental Research 
Association should enroll as regular members 
only those agencies which are citizen sup- 
ported and which bring progressive measures 
to bear on the conduct and processes of gov- 
ernment in the interest of the citizenry gen- 
erally. Association membership will be ex- 
tended to staff members and those who have 
previously been identified with the Govern- 
mental Research Association as well as other 
individuals who will be passed upon by the 
executive committee of the Association be- 
cause of their interest in this approach to the 
improvement of government. 

Amendments to the constitution, which 
will aim to embody the above program, will 
be circulated shortly among the active mem- 
bership of the Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation. 
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NEW ADMINISTRATION GROUP 

The second major action taken at the 
Princeton meeting was the appointment of 
a committee to undertake the setting up of a 
national organization of those interested in 
the profession, the science, and the art of 
public administration. It is be- 
lieved that a large number of 
people, both within and without 
government, will desire to par- 
ticipate in such an association. 
An annual conference, possibly 
a journal, and regional organi- 
zations are envisioned under the 
program proposed by Luther 
Gulick, director of the Institute 
of Public Administration. At 
the outset membership will be 
determined by interest in the 
purposes as outlined above. 

The steering committee will 
consist of practical administra- 
tors, chosen as representatives 
of federal, state, and local governments, of 
two or three representatives of the executive 
committee of the Governmental Research 
Association, and of two or three university 
professors. It is hoped that this organization 
may be launched in the not distant future. 

Charles A. Beard gave the keynote ad- 
dress, in which he stressed the development 
of administration as a profession and the 
progress that has been made in the scientific 
approach to administrative problems. This 
admirable address is to be published and 
made generally available. 

There could have been no better demon- 
stration of the important advances now under 
way, all of which are in line with the devel- 
oping science of public administration, than 
the papers which were read on a single day 
of the conference. Reference is here made 
to the contributions of William A. Jump, 
director of finance in the Department of 
Agriculture, on “The Function of Depart- 
mental Budget Officer”; the one by Bernard 
L. Gladieux, who is now on the staff of a new 
division of research in the United States 
Bureau of the Budget, dealing with “The 
Place and Function of Administrative Plan- 
ning and Research”; one by John Blandford, 
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general manager of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority on “Co-ordinating Administra- 
tion’; and that by Herbert Emmerich, Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, on ‘“Ave- 
nues of Advance in Public Administration.” 
These papers of broad and even philosophical 
significance were supplemented by three hav- 
ing to do with recent pioneering measures. 
Reference is made to Frederick M. Daven- 
port’s contribution on the new Personnel 
Council just organized at Washington, of 
which Dr. Davenport is the head. Harold L. 
Henderson, of the Minnesota Institute of 
Governmental Research, outlined the work 
of the state manager, a position only recently 
established in his home state. Finally, J. 
Lyle Cunningham, now with the United 
States Indian Service, described the methods 
used in California in contracting for local 
services. These papers are to be published 
and made available to those interested. 
Taken together, they indicate the type of 
advances which are now being made in vari- 
ous areas, and they also serve to justify a 
public administration association of the type 
described above. 

The balance of the program was on an 
unusually high level. It was outlined under 
the following main headings: ‘Agencies for 
Citizen Control,” under which leaders in the 
research bureau movement, taxpayers’ and 
chamber of commerce movements outlined 
the goals and methods of their organizations. 
The second major heading had to do with 
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‘“‘New and Old Instruments for Citizen Con- 
trol.” Under this the budget, the financial 
audit, capital planning, public reporting, and 
the poll were discussed in a series of able 
papers. 

In the final session the standardization 
movement was dealt with, attention being 
directed particularly to existing standards, 
as in fire, police, and public works admin- 
istration. It was the consensus that in an 
advancing science of administration a con- 
tinuous problem is the development of stand- 
ards, appraisal methods, and the like. 

One of the high points of the conference 
was the address by United States Justice 
Stanley F. Reed on the subject, “Improving 
the Civil Service.” In this address Justice 
Reed opened up new vistas for putting the 
public service on a professional level. He 
referred to important steps already taken 
and touched upon others that are apparently 
in the immediate offing. It was a most heart- 
ening experience to hear a man of his influ- 
ence and position paint a picture of the pro- 
fessional public service such as has been the 
dream of many of those who sat in his imme- 
diate audience. 

The comments that came to the attention 
of the present writer indicated that most of 
those in attendance at the conference carried 
away the impression that things are moving 
in the field of public administration, that the 
makings of a profession are at hand, and that 
the future is rich with promise. 
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Municipal Finance and 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
| are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
| Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 


Personnel 
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FINANCE 
Bond Prices Break 


HE outbreak of the second world war 

caused an immediate and severe break 
in high grade bond prices. Almost overnight 
cities or other political subdivisions having 
bonds to sell found that coupon rates would 
have to be increased from one-half of 1 per 
cent to 1% per cent, varying with the date of 
maturity of the bonds to be sold and the 
credit rating of the borrower. Providence, 
Rhode Island, for instance, offered a block 
of bonds for sale on September 7 and the 
best bid named a 3 per cent coupon rate. 
Less than two months earlier that city sold 
2 per cent bonds and a year ago its 134 per 
cent bonds sold readily at a premium. Ex- 
pressed in terms of net interest rate, The 
Bond Buyer’s Index of the municipal bond 
market, which is an average of 20 city 
credits, has risen about three-fourths of 1 
per cent (as of September 22) since the war 
started. 





“THE Bonp Buyer’s” INDEX ON 
MunlicipaL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 

1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 

Jo %o %o Yo % 
| ee 2.78 316 262 3.25 3.81 
Reb. 0.270 Gir 278 341 361 
Mar. ......200 385 2350 338 3595 
a 232 3.19 315 385) 63.37 
May... 270 2@66e oie Siz is 
June .......... 2.66 3.05 3.04 3.00 3.46 
july .......... 266 320 306 259 3.1 
Aug. ......267 301 294 235 32 
Sept.......321 238 2355 271 Sas 
a: ee ae So ee 
OE. cic sccss oo ae 2a 20 
NOY, wacnwssss © 240 225 35 
DIGG cnc secs CEO Sar 2ae ae 

Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 1937 

Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 

Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, September 16, 1939 
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The break in municipals has been more 
severe than in United States Government 
issues, because the Federal Reserve system 
has supported the government market by 
purchasing very great quantities of bonds. At 
the beginning of the third week of this 
month, there appeared to be a tendency in 
the municipal market toward stabilization at 
the lower level indicated by the Providence 
sale, but further weakness in governments on 
September 20, 21, and 22 (when Federal 
Reserve support was withheld) again unset- 
tled the municipal market. 

It is generally agreed that the days of 2 
per cent municipals are definitely ended for 
the time being. As to whether the market 
can be stabilized at something like a 3 per 
cent yield rate on prime bonds, there is no 
unanimity of opinion among the experts. 
One school of thought believes that our 
credit reserves are so tremendous that the 
most intense business activity of a war boom 
nature will not further seriously disturb 
money rates. Others argue that the war 
means a steadily downward trend of all 
bond prices or, conversely, a rise in interest 
rates. For the present, only one fact seems 
clear. The rate at which states, cities, and 
other public bodies can sell new bond issues 
depends upon the government bond market. 
A convenient and constantly available guide 
for the municipal finance officer to watch is 
the daily record of Treasury bond transac- 
tions on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Keeping in mind that the prices of the best 
grade state and city bonds of varying matur- 
ities bear a close relationship to the prices 
of these United States Government issues 
(right now municipals are slightly lower), 
anyone interested, by following the fluctua- 
tions from day to day, will have an excellent 
idea of what the municipal bond market is 
doing —SanpgErs SHANKS, JrR., editor, The 
Bond Buyer. 
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Excess Subdivision Found in Urban 
Areas in Three States 


oo recent surveys of new land plat- 
ting in Michigan, New Jersey, and New 
York reveal an excessive amount of sub- 
division development. The Michigan study 
revealed that an additional two million peo- 
ple could be accommodated in the subdivided 
and platted area adjacent to Detroit, while 
the city itself has enough vacant lots to 
accommodate an increase of a million people. 
In four of the 13 townships studied, only 
5.4 per cent of the residence lots had been 
used, and only 1.7 per cent of business lots. 
In the New Jersey survey it was found that 
there were vacant lots sufficient to accom- 
modate double the present 4,000,000 inhab- 
itants of the state. More than two-thirds of 
the acreage had been subdivided since 1915. 
The New York survey showed that in four 
of the seven metropolitan districts of the 
state, including New York City, 501,669 
parcels of land were vacant and presumably 
unused. The heaviest concentration of va- 
cant lots occurred, however, in the 31 subur- 
ban towns on which information was com- 
piled. 

In general, the surveys showed that many 
subdivisions were chopped into parcels con- 
venient for speculative sale, with little regard 
for suitability to ultimate use and for the 
public interest. The subdivisions usually had 
been laid out without the guidance of city or 
county plans, and without concern for the 
costs of improvements and maintenance. 
Street and lot arrangements for most sub- 
divisions were found to be on the old-fash- 
ioned gridiron plan, and little or no provision 
had been made for parks and playgrounds. 
In some cases the subdividing had strangled 
the development of higher grade residential 
areas. 

In nearly every case, vacant lots in unde- 
veloped subdivisions were shown to contrib- 
ute a high percentage of tax delinquency. In 
the Detroit area, for example, 65 per cent 
of all subdivision lots had been advertised in 
the 1938 tax sale, 78 per cent of them being 
delinquent for five or more years. A 10-year 
moratorium on taxes in Michigan had failed 
to stop abandonment of land in subdivisions. 


Cleveland Councilmen Head Traffic 
Safety Campaign 


A SPECIAL six-months’ traffic safety cam- 
paign featuring competition between 
the 33 wards of the city has been instituted 
in Cleveland, Ohio. The councilmen of the 
wards have been designated as leaders in the 
contest and have the responsibility of or- 
iginating and carrying out a program of 
safety and educational activities. Monthly 
awards will be given to those wards making 
the best record in accident reduction and 
stimulating the community interest in safety. 
In connection with the campaign, the traffic 
division of the Cleveland police department 
has begun booking traffic violators at the 
scene of their violations and releasing them 
on personal bond in order to eliminate the 
necessity of escorting violators to a precinct 
station for booking. 


North Carolina and Iowa Officials Seek 
Home Rule for Cities 


M ORE than two hundred municipal offi- 
cials attended the annual convention 
of the North Carolina League of Municipal- 
ities at Wrightsville Beach on August 17 to 
19. The League went on record (1) favoring 
the return to cities and towns of not less than 
$3,000,000 annually of state-collected high- 
way funds (approximately 10 per cent of the 
total) for maintenance, widening, construc- 
tion, and reconstruction of municipal streets, 
instead of the present $500,000 annually 
which can be used only for maintenance of 
state highway streets; (2) favoring repeal of 
the requirement that participation. in the 
centrally administered state-wide retirement 
system for local government employees es- 
tablished by the 1939 legislature be sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote; (3) favor- 
ing a constitutional amendment to provide 
home rule for cities; and (4) opposing state 
restrictions on municipal sources of revenue 
through homestead exemption, state assump- 
tion of intangible personal property taxes, or 
curtailment of municipal license and fran- 
chise taxes. 
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The League of Iowa Municipalities in its 


recent forty-second annual convention 
adopted resolutions: (1) urging repeal of 
the county tax on city property for support 
of roads outside of the city; (2) authorizing 
the preparation of a home rule amendment 
to the Iowa constitution; (3) urging that 
more appointive state boards and commis- 
sions be placed under the direction of the 
legislative Committee on Retrenchment and 
Reform instead of being made entirely inde- 
pendent; (4) recommending an increase in 
the salary of state legislators; (5) authoriz- 
ing the League director to prepare roll calls 
on various bills in which municipal officials 
and taxpayers are interested and to mail 
such roll calls to each city and town in the 
state; and (6) recommending the appoint- 
ment of committees of elective officials to 
study general and utility accounting prob- 
lems. 


Scholarships for City Employees 


EW York City employees will receive 32 
scholarships from the graduate division 
for training in public service of New York 
University, in exchange for the services of 
municipal officials who will lecture at the 
University this year. The total amount, 
$2,000, is known as the Mayor LaGuardia 
Scholarship Fund and is available to city 
employees in four scholarships of $200 each, 
eight scholarships of $100 each, and 20 of 
$20 each for applying against tuition fees. 
The money for these scholarships, accord- 
ing to Provost Rufus D. Smith, writing in 
the Civil Service Bulletin of the New York 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, will be 
derived from the savings effected by having 
Mayor La Guardia and other officials serve 
as lecturers in a course on “Government and 
Administration of New York City.” As this 
is a regular course, the University would 
ordinarily have to pay lecturers. Under the 
arrangement, however, the city commis- 
sioners and department heads will not be 
paid for their services—instead payment will 
be made indirectly in the form of these 
scholarships for other employees. New York 
University is not a municipal institution, so 
that it would seem that a similar plan might 
readily be worked out in other communities 
where there is a college or university. 
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Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


OCTOBER 


AMERICAN PuBLIC Works ASSOCIATION- 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 9-11. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
or Potice—San Francisco, California, Octo- 
ber 9-12. Executive Vice-President, William 
P. Rutledge, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssocI- 
ATION — Detroit, Michigan, October 9-12. 
Executive Director, Clarence E. Ridley, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Boston, Massachusetts, October 9-13. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Howard Braucher, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—San Francisco, California, October 
10-14. Executive Director, Albert W. 
Noonan, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—San Francisco, California, October 
16-19. Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, October 16-20. Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. October 17-20. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 


NOVEMBER 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, November 1-3. Director, Earl D. 
Mallery, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE — Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, November 16-18. Executive 
Director, Howard P. Jones, 299 Broadway, 
New York. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
FICIALS—New Orleans, Louisiana, November 
22-24. Executive Director, Coleman Wood- 
bury, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Washington, D. C., December 6-10. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Fred Hoehler, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 





























OTE on Relief Levies. The voters of Day- 

ton, Ohio, at a special election on Septem- 
ber 6 passed a 11-mill extra levy for relief and 
a 2-mill extra levy for education, thus alleviating 
the city’s financial troubles. Citizens of Toledo, 
Ohio, however, on the same day decisively de- 
feated a similar extra levy of 1% mills for 
relief. The latter city faces a deficit of over one 
and one-half million dollars if state assistance is 
not forthcoming, and possibly a stoppage of 
relief or other services because of a shortage 
of cash. 


Street Names to be Eliminated. The municipal 
planning commission in St. Paul, Minnesota, pro- 
poses to reduce the number of street names in 
that city from 1,200 to 930 by eliminating sim- 
ilar sounding names and by combining under one 
name thoroughfares that are practically the 
continuation of one another. East and west 
thoroughfares will be avenues, north and south 
routes will be streets, and the first number in 
each block will be listed on the street sign at 
the corner. 


Building Permit Fees. The total estimated 
valuation of new construction is the basis for 
building permit fees in 70 per cent of the 250 
cities reporting in a recent survey by Building 
Standards Monthly. Charges on this basis vary 
from 15 cents to $2.00 per $100 valuation. 
Almost all the other cities having fees deter- 
mine the size of the fee by the cubical content 
of the structure, but over 10 per cent report no 
charge for permits. 


Co-operative Job Seeking. Low-rent housing 
projects in two cities have recently set up em- 
ployment services within their own circles to 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 
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put tenants in touch with jobs. In Chicago, the 
Julia Lathrop Homes project has a co-operative 
newspaper which carries personnel listings. of 
unemployed tenants, and in Toledo, the Brand 
Whitlock Homes recently distributed a bulletin 
listing tenants who, although employed, were 
not working on jobs for which they were 
trained. 


Compulsory Motor Vehicle Inspection. South 
Carolina is the seventeenth state to inaugurate 
inspection of passenger cars and trucks in an 
effort to curb traffic accidents. In addition to 
those states having compulsory inspection laws, 
12 other states have legislation which permits 
cities to enact compulsory inspection odinances. 
Approximately two dozen cities have enacted 
ordinances as a result of this permissive legis- 
lation. 


New Power Contract. The city of Escanaba, 
Michigan, has signed a new 15-year power con- 
tract under which the city will purchase elec- 
tric power from a private utility at rates about 
13% per cent below present rates and distrib- 
ute the power at reduced rates to consumers. 
George E. Bean is city manager. 


Property Inventory. With the assistance of 
the WPA, Detroit is now conducting a com- 
plete and detailed inventory of every piece of 
city property and equipment. The project, the 
first of its kind since 1923, will form the basis 
for a perpetual inventory record and aid in 
budgeting repairs and replacements. 


Automobile fires now total over 11 per cent 
of all alarms sounded in American cities. This 
percentage has been found to be approximately 
the same in all the various size groups, and em- 
phasizes the need for being prepared to ex- 
tinguish these fires quickly and efficiently. 


New Ordinances Adopted. Houston, Texas, 
prohibits the solicitation of funds by city em- 
ployees. San Diego, California, has created a 
municipal traffic and safety commission. Okla- 
homa City has adopted liability provisions with 
regard to taxicabs. Louisville has passed an 
ordinance regulating the solicitation of donations 
and sales for charitable purposes. Duluth, 
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Minnesota, has passed an ordinance authorizing 
the city treasurer to make payroll deductions 
for group health, hospital, accident, and other 
insurance premiums, as well as for contributions 
to credit unions provided at least 25 city em- 
ployees are participating. 


Removal of Police Officers. The first district 
court of appeals in California on June 29 held 
that the police commission of San Francisco had 
jurisdiction and power to dismiss police officers 
who refused to testify before a grand jury dur- 
ing an investigation to determine whether they 
were guilty of corruption and other criminal 
activities. 


Few Cities Issue Bonds for Relief. Compara- 
tively few large cities and counties have issued 
bonds for relief purposes during the past seven 
years, according to the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association. Since 1932 a total of $286,- 
753,283 in bonds has been issued by 20 cities 
and 16 counties out of the 118 local governments 
replying to the Association’s nation-wide inquiry, 
which included cities over 100,000 population 
and usually the counties in which they are 
located. Bonds listed were issued for direct 
relief only and did not include borrowings to 
make up the local governments’ contribution to 
work relief projects or to unemployment relief 
through public works. 


County Maps. The United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, as a result of the highway plan- 
ning survey that has been under way for several 
years, is preparing detailed maps for all counties 
in the co-operating states. These maps are being 
drawn to a scale of one inch to a mile, and it 
is expected that they will be made available 
through the state highway departments. 


Hydrant Inspector. A full-time hydrant in- 
spector was employed by the water department 
in Madison, Wisconsin. He has complete charge 
of the 1,300 hydrants in the city, and repairs 
are made according to his orders. Every time 
a hydrant is used, it is reported to this inspector. 


Larger Stop Signs More Effective. The recent 
Michigan highway planning survey reveals the 
effectiveness of various sign sizes for stop 
streets. The use of larger stop signs causes a 50 
to 75 per cent drop in stop sign violations. 
Four thousand observations were made, using 
36-inch reflectorized signs and the existing 
24-inch unreflectorized sign, and also a 24-inch 
reflectorized sign. 


City Liable for Muddy Sidewalks. The city 
of St. Louis, in a decision given by the Missouri 
State Supreme Court, was recently held liable 
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for the injury to a pedestrian struck by an 
automobile in the street where he was forced by 
a muddy sidewalk. The city of St. Louis also 
was held liable in another recent decision for 
the injury to a pedestrian who fell on the side- 
walk where one concrete slab was almost three 
inches higher than an adjacent slab. 


Ten Years of Zoning. The city of San Jose, 
California, has completed ten years of zoning 
administration during which time 129 cases for 
rezoning were submitted to the city. The city 
planning commission made a thorough study of 
these requests, but not a single use change was 
recommended to the city council. A number of 
area adjustments were made, but the use map 
remained as it was when adopted years ago, with 
the result that “a feeling of stability has perme- 
ated every section of the city,” according to the 
city planning engineer. 


Publicizing Cities. The city council of Kearny, 
New Jersey. has published a booklet citing rea- 
sons “why” six large industries and more than 
one hundred smaller industries have located 
plants in that city. The industrial commission 
of the city of Paterson, New Jersey. has issued 
an attractive pamphlet entitled “Progressive 
Paterson,” which is designed to encourage cer- 
tain industries to locate in that city. 


Financing WPA Projects. Columbia, Mis- 
souri, is financing its $300,000 street and side- 
walk, paving. curb, and gutter improvement 
projects at little direct cost to the city. The 
equipment and engineering supervision supplied 
by the city take care of at least 2 per cent of 
the’ project cost. The balance of the sponsor’s 
contribution (25 per cent) is assessed against 
the property owners, many of whom are paying 
their assessments in advance. Property owners 
thus get new improvements at about 25 per cent 
of the cost. 


Residential Construction. Residential con- 
struction in cities of 10,000 population and over 
during the first six months of 1939 totaled 
142,000 units, costing $510.000,000, according 
to a summary in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Review. This represents a 47 per cent increase 
in dollar amount and a 46 per cent increase in 
the number of units as compared with the first 
six months of 1938. Labor costs remain un- 
changed from a year ago, but are about 11 per 
cent above the 1936 average. 


Parking Lot Receipts Tax Held Void. A new 
Philadelphia ordinance which required parking 
lot owners to pay 10 per cent of their gross 
receipts to the city, in addition to the property 
tax on land value, has been held invalid. The 
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state corporate net income tax law was imposed 
for the “privilege of doing business” and ex- 
pressly prohibited cities from levying a tax on 
any business subject to a state tax or license fee. 


City to Buy a Water Company. A large group 
of citizens in Indianapolis has proposed that the 
city purchase the water supply system owned by 
the Indianapolis Water Company. Public meet- 
ings are now being held and final action is ex- 
pected soon. The purchase price that is being 
considered, according to the Engineering News- 
Record, is $21,000,000. 


Garbage Grinding Plant. Goshen, New York, 
a city of about 3,000 population. recently put 
into operation a plant which uses garbage grind- 
ing with sewage disposal, the first plant of this 
type in New York State and one of the few in 
the country. Sewage sludge and garbage will 
digest to produce a product that can be used as 
a low-grade fertilizer. 


Experimental Airport. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has received from the city of Indian- 
apolis a new experimental station and airport 
adjacent to the municipal field. The Authority, 
long in need of such a field for its exclusive use, 
will conduct experiments in high frequency 
radio work, airport lighting, and blind-landing. 


Chicago Abandons Refuse Dumps. The city 
of Chicago has abandoned four refuse dumps, 
following complaints by residents of neighboring 
property, and has established several loading 
stations for garbage and refuse which will be 
delivered to railroad cars for shipment out of 
the city. The city council has authorized -the 
commissioner of public works to make a study 
of the feasibility of constructing district inciner- 
ators. 


Licenses for Scooters. ‘Motorized mosqui- 
toes,” more commonly known as scooters, must 
be licensed like any other motor vehicle in the 
future in Arizona. Because they are becoming a 
menace to traffic, particularly when operated by 
children, the state highway patrol has ruled that 
they fall under the provisions of the motor 
vehicle license law, and normal age limits for 
automobile operators will apply to them. 


Need Relief for Relief. More than one-third 
of all taxes levied by Minnesota counties is for 
relief. The levies have more than doubled since 
1934, according to statistics prepared by the 
Minnesota Taxpayers’ Association. The survey 
showed that nearly one-fourth of the state’s 
population is receiving relief benefits. The total 
cost in that state last year of federal, state, 
county, and local disbursements for relief was 
almost $160 for each family in the state. This 
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sum represents almost the total amount of taxes 
on all real estate. 


Manhattan Trolleys Doomed. Just forty years 
after the installation of the first electric street 
car line in New York City, Mayor La Guardia 
has announced the plan to eliminate the last re- 
maining street cars from Manhattan and the 
Bronx. Both track mileage and passenger rev- 
enue have been decreasing steadily since about 
1920, and the cars have become too great a 
burden on modern traffic congestion. Under the 
new plan the several trolley companies will be 
organized into bus companies and given fran- 
chises for limited periods only. 


War Strikes Home. New York City’s 18,000 
policemen began operating on an emergency 
basis almost immediately after Great Britain 
declared war, and more than 500 men were 
added to each eight-hour shift, with special pro- 
tection being given to steamship piers, utility 
plants, bridges, tunnels, foreign consulates, and 
other points of possible trouble. Similar precau- 
tions have been taken or planned in Milwaukee. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, as well 
as in other cities. 


Pittsburgh Raises Three Fatality Flags. Three 
fatality flags were raised in Pittsburgh last June 
and it requires a fatal traffic accident to bring 
them down. These flags are placed in a public 
square, in a city park, and at a busy intersection. 
They will be lowered to half mast when a traffic 
fatality has occurred in the preceding 24 hours. 


Flying Police Force. New York City this 
summer re-established the aviation unit of its 
police department. Abandoned five years ago, 
the unit became a necessity again with the open- 
ing of North Beach municipal airport. Among 
its new duties will be assistance in breaking up 
of highway traffic congestion through reporting 
of information as observed from the air. 


Rainbow Parking Meters. The city of Austin, 
Texas, which divides its paid parking area into 
time zones of 30 minutes to two hours, invented 
the idea of painting meters in the different 
zones with different colors so that the motorist 
may readily select the zone he wants. Red, sil- 
ver, and gold are the three colors used. 


Housing Money Still Available. Despite Con- 
gress’ failure to act on a measure authorizing 
new housing programs, USHA has an unobli- 
gated balance for lending funds of about $130,- 
000,000, which amount will be increased some- 
what by cancelling some of the earmarks of 
funds which have been made. It has become 
obvious to USHA officials that quite a few cities 
which have received earmarkings have made no 
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serious effort to carry out the work. In such 
cases, earmarkings will be cancelled and the 
money allotted to more deserving municipalities 
that will proceed with actual work. 


Films Used for Aiding in Traffic Convictions. 
Another use for motion picture films in traffic 
control has been developed in California. In the 
city of Fresno, drivers held on suspicion of oper- 
ating automobiles while intoxicated are photo- 
graphed during tests for intoxication. The Sacra- 
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mento police department has just been autho- 
rized to purchase equipment for film taking and 
plans to do similar work. The state highway 
patrol in California is experimenting with the 
use of motion picture cameras to photograph 
indisputable evidence of reckless driving. Six- 
teen millimeter cameras, mounted behind the 
windshield of patrol cars, make films of actions 
of “weavers” and similar traffic offenders, when 
the operator in the police car presses an auto- 
matic button. 








Recent City Manager Appointments 











R. M. INGRAM 


M. C. Baker. —Appointed city manager 
of Lake Worth, Florida, on April 11, 1939. 
Born in Jefferson, South Carolina, August 
13, 1892. Experience: Editor, Lake Worth 
Herald, 1924-38; bureau manager, Palm 
Beach Post-Times, Lake Worth, 1938 to 
time of appointment as city manager. 

R. M. Ingram. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Daytona Beach, Florida, on August 
14, 1939. Born in Anniston, Alabama, on 
November 13, 1888. Education: two years 
at University of Alabama. Experience: Real 
estate business at Palatka, Florida; served as 
city clerk and treasurer, Palatka, Florida, 
1927-28; city manager, Palatka, 1929-39. 








Jay H. SIKKENGA 


L. L. Lee.—Appointed city manager of 
Miami, Florida, on August 9, 1939. Born in 
Minnesota on July 14, 1895. Education: one 
year in trade and technical school; one year 
in a business college. Experience: assistant 
city manager, Miami, 1927-31; and city 
manager, Miami, 1931-37. 

Jay H. Sikkenga.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Oak Park, Michigan, on July 6, 1939. 
Born at Muskegon, Michigan, on May 29, 
1911. Education: A. B., 1932, and LL.B, 
1939, University of Michigan. Experience: 
teacher of city government and part-time 
assistant to the city director of Monroe, 
Michigan, 1932-37. 























SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE ANNUAL MUNIC- 
IPAL Report. By Clarence E. Ridley and 
Herbert A. Simon. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1939. 59pp. $1.50. 

This manual makes specific suggestions for the 
content, preparation, design, publication, and 
distribution of the annual municipal report, 
based on a study of the units of measurement 
for reporting each activity and upon a survey of 
several hundred municipal reports. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 








GOVERNMENT OF CITIES IN THE UNITED 
StaTEs. By Harold Zink. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1939. 636pp. $3.50. 

This is a college textbook on city government. 
The main topics are: the place of cities in the 
governmental system; legal aspects of city gov- 
ernment; municipal elections and politics; the 
structure of city government; the activities of 
city government; the problem of better city 
government. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


COMPARATIVE CHARTS OF STATE STATUTES IL- 
LUSTRATING BARRIERS TO TRADE BETWEEN 
States. WPA, Washingten, D. C. 1939. 
88pp. 25 cents. 

THE County AGENT. By Gladys Baker. The 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 1939. 226pp. $2.00. 

DuaAL PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT OF LEGISLATORS. 
By Mulford Winsor. Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 
25pp. 50 cents. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AND THEIR USE. 
By Laurence Schmeckebier. Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 479pp. $3.00. 

MUNICIPAL CODE OF THE CiTy oF CHICO, CALI- 
FORNIA. 1939. 179pp. 

MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION OF 1939; A REVIEW OF 
STATE LEGISLATION OF INTEREST TO MUNICI- 
PALITIES. American Municipal Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 35pp. 
$1.00. 

OFFICIALS OF WASHINGTON Cities. By the 
Secretary of State and the Association of 
Washington Cities, Commerce Hall, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 1939. 21pp. 

PHOTOSTATIC RECORDING FOR JACKSON COUNTY, 
Missouri. Civic Research Institute, 114 West 
10 Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 1939. 18pp. 

REPORT ON THE FLOOD AND GALE OF SEPTEMBER, 
1938. Disaster Emergency Committee, State 
House, Concord, New Hampshire. 1938. 92pp. 

Roster oF CouNTY AND MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS 
IN TENNESSEE. Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, Nashville, Tennessee. 1939. 
174pp. 50 cents. 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON TRAILERS AND TRAILER 
Camps. Massachusetts State Planning Board, 
State House, Boston. 1939. 64pp. 


EDUCATION 


FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION. Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 16 Street, NW, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 15ipp. 50 cents. 


FINANCE 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF FARM REAL 
EsTATE TAXES IN KaAnsAs. Harold Howe and 
L. F. Miller. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. 93pp. 

City FINANCES AND FiscAL PoLiciEs; Fore- 
CASTS OF THE EFFECTS ON FUTURE TAX 
LEVIES OF SEVERAL ALTERNATIVE FISCAL POL- 
IciEs. Bureau of Municipal Research, Inc., 
20 Jay Street, Schenectady, New York. 1939. 
48pp. $1.00. 

FIRE 


FIRE DEPARTMENT Pumps, PUMPING EQUIP- 
MENT AND PUMPING: A REFERENCE MANUAL. 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 
West 40 Street, New York. 1939. 84pp. 
$1.50. 

HEALTH 


Pusiic HEALTH IN THE STATE AND COUNTIES 
OF VirGINIA. By J. F. Kendrick. State De- 
partment of Health, Richmond. 1939. 105pp. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ‘TAX-SUPPORTED 
MEDICAL CARE IN GREAT BriTAIN. By Franz 
Goldman. American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 
l5pp. 25 cents. 
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THE REGULATION OF Foop HANDLERS (INCLUD- 
ING MODEL ORDINANCE). Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service and League of Oregon 
Cities, Eugene, Oregon. 1939. 17pp. 25 cents. 

STANDARDS FOR NONPROFIT HOSPITAL SERVICE 
Prans. American Hospital Association, 18 
East Division Street, Chicago. 1939. Un- 
paged. 

HOUSING 


ARCHITECTURAL PLANNING AND PROCEDURE FOR 
RENTAL Housinc. Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 1939. 30pp. 10 
cents. 

DESIGN OF Low-RENtT HovusiInG PROJECTs: 
ARCHITECTURAL PLANNING AND DESIGN 
CHECKING List. Technical Division, United 
States Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 15pp. 

Unit GUIDES FOR THE STUDY OF HOUSING AND 
Crvic BEAUTIFICATION. Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1938. 114pp. $1.00. 

PERSONNEL 

E.ow TO START A TRAINING ProGRAM. Office of 
Personnel, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 1939. 33pp. 

INFORMATION FOR EMPLOYEES. United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 42pp. 

PLANNING 

County LAND Use PLANNING WorkK. United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939. 33pp. 

LAND SUBDIVISION STANDARDS AND PROCEDURES 
IN THE TOWN OF MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. 
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Town Planning Board, Montclair, New Jersey. 
1939. 29pp. 

STUDY OF SUBDIVISION DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
Detroit METROPOLITAN AREA. Michigan Plan- 
ning Commission, State Office Building, Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 1939. 38pp. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

ITEMS CONSIDERED IN THE REVIEW OF SEWER- 
AGE PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE STATE SANITARY WATER Boarp. State 
Department of Public Health, Springfield, 
Illinois. 1939. 29pp. 

MUNICIPAL REGULATION OF CURB CUTS AND 
SERVICE DRIVEWAYS. League of Oregon Cities, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 1939. 19pp. 
25 cents. 

SEWAGE IRRIGATION AS PRACTICED IN THE WEST- 
ERN STATES. By Wells A. Hutchins. United 
State Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939. 59pp. 15 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


AccIDENT Facts; 1939 Epition. National 
Safety Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 1939. 104pp. 50 cents. 

(1) Proposep Driver EXAMINATION PROCE- 
DURE. 27pp. (2) PRoposeD Driver LICENSE 
EXAMINATION STANDARDS. 12pp. American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
840 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 12pp. 

REPORT ON TRAFFIC ENFORCEMENT ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN THE CORPORATION CourRT, JULY- 
AvucustT, 1939. Bureau of Municipal Research, 
City Hall, Fort Worth, Texas. 1939. 18pp. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


TCHISON, KANsAs (13,024). City Manager. 
Mayor W. B. Hays advises that council 
“proposes to appoint a manager within two 
weeks” to succeed A. W. Seng, who died August 
28. Experience in engineering necessary. Salary, 
$250 to $300 per month. 
Rock HILt, SoutH CAROLINA (11,322). City 
Manager. The city council expects to appoint a 


successor to T. C. Marshall within the next 30 
days. Previous city-manager experience not re- 
quired but desirable. Executive ability principal 
qualification required. Approximate salary, $3.- 
600. Erwin W. Carothers is mayor. 

Norton, VIRGINIA (3,077). City Manager. 
The city council expects to make an appoint- 
ment within the next 30 days. Applicants with 
engineering and executive experience will be pre- 
ferred. William T. Bowen is mayor. 





APPOINTMENTS 


Joun B. BLANDFoRD, JR., general manager of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as assistant di- 
rector of the United States Bureau of the 
Budget. Mr. Blandford was a staff member of 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
1922; assistant city manager of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, 1923; secretary, Bureau of Research, 
Chamber of Commerce, Newark, New Jersey. 
1924-25; director of the Cincinnati Bureau of 
Governmental Research, 1926-31; director of 
safety, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1931-33; and assistant 
to the chairman of TVA before becoming gen- 
eral manager. Gordon R. Clapp who has been 
director of personnel for TVA has been ap- 
pointed general manager to succeed Mr. Bland- 
ford. 

MAXWELL DEVOE, administrative consultant, 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, has resigned to become director of per- 
sonnel for the state of Rhode Island. Mr. DeVoe 
formerly was personnel officer for the Farm 
Credit Administration at New Orleans. 

Joun N. Eby, who has had 32 years of con- 
tinuous public administrative experience in city, 
county, state, and federal governments, has re- 
signed his position as city manager of Toledo, 
Ohio, to become administrative assistant to John 
M. Carmody, administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency. Mr. Edy has been a city man- 
ager since 1923 except for a period of about 
eight months in 1935 when he was assistant di- 
rector of the United States Bureau of the 
Budget. The cities he served as city manager 
are Berkeley, Flint, Dallas, and Toledo. Mr. 
Edy holds two engineering degrees from the 
University of Missouri, a master’s degree in 
political science from the University of Califor- 
nia, and has done graduate work at Stanford 
University. George N. Schoonmaker, chief engi- 
neer of the water department, has succeeded 
Mr. Edy as manager of Toledo. 

KENNETH C. PENNEBAKER, formerly with the 
Detroit Civil Service Commission and recently 
director of the Michigan State Department of 
Personnel, has been appointed director of per- 
sonnel for the state of Minnesota. 

H. G. Pope, who has been city manager at 
Rockford, Michigan, and since 1937 city man- 
ager of Huntington Woods, Michigan, has ac- 
cepted a position on the staff of Public Adminis- 
tration Service. Mr. Pope received an engineer- 
ing degree at Purdue University in 1930 and a 
law degree at Valparaiso University in 1934. 

Hiram Stout has resigned from the Civil 
Service Assembly staff to become associate pro- 
fessor of- public administration at the American 
University School of Public Affairs in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The Macmillan Company ® 


THE 


GOVERNMENT 


OF CITIES 
IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


By Harold Zink 


This new book presents the fullest 
and most up-to-date information 
on our municipal government that 
has yet appeared in book form. 
The author has digested and or- 
ganized a huge amount of factual 
material to make a clear, interest- 
ing study of how city government 
is constructed and how it is 
actually functioning today. It 
is eminently realistic, with out- 
standing treatment of such matters 
as pressure groups, bosses and ma- 
chine politics, administrative prac- 
tices, etc. Also admirable is the 
clear, full description of present- 
day interrelationships between fed- 
eral, state, and municipal govern- 
ment and between state, county, 
and local governments. Every as- 
pect of municipal government is 
covered here in a manner that not 
only will be interesting and thor- 
oughly instructive to the student 
of government, but also will be a 
valuable source of information for 
every voter. 


$3.50 


New York 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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